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INCIDENTAL FACT OR SPIRITUAL TRUTH 



FREDERICA BEARD 
Oak Park, HI. 



Nine-tenths of the Sunday-school hour are often filled today with 
the presentation of facts, and in the last tenth some spiritual thought 
is enforced. At once we raise a question of comparative values. For 
what purpose are we Sunday-school teachers ? To impart a knowl- 
edge of facts, or to lead pupils to a discovery and acceptance of 
truth? The former may be a necessary and helpful means to the 
latter but it must surely hold a minor place of importance. 

As teachers we need to get a clear insight of the difference between 
a fact that is incidental and a truth that may help the growing spirit. 
We need also to see the relations of the one to the other. Professor 
Moulton has said, "A great many persons consider fact and truth as 
one and the same thing. Fact is simply the raw material with which 
truth has to deal." The abstract is to be realized through the con 
crete, the invisible is to be seen in the visible, the principle is made 
clear when personified. A fact may be a medium for conveying a 
truth and is therefore often essential. A group of facts may be so 
blended as to be the fascinating center of a story in which is hidden a 
great truth. But it is well to see what facts can serve the highest 
good, and what are so incidental that little, or no time, should be 
spent upon them. For example, the glitter, the gew-gaw, the spec- 
tacular show of Solomon's court are not worthy the detailed account 
that is apt to occupy a large part of the so-called lesson time. A 
few strong strokes in an outline word-picture will give the needed 
background for an appreciation of Solomon, his work, and his wisdom. 
Again, a teacher once said to the writer that, in the story of the 
miracle at Cana, she saw nothing to teach than that Jesus turned 
water into wine. That was the fact. The truth of Jesus' sympathy, 
his interest in the social life of his friends, and his power to fulfil any 
need of the moment seemed not to have been discovered by this 
worker who was earnest and eager to give only good to her pupils. 
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If she, in telling the story, did not feel the beauty and truth back of 
the incident how could her pupils discover them ? In the teaching 
of Old Testament stories we need especially to search first for their 
moral purpose, the great spiritual truths that underlie most of them, 
rather than to accept the little morals that may quickly be seen because 
they are on the surface. 

With an appreciation of this interpretation of fact and truth, 
we shall not of necessity separate the two, but let the lower serve 
the higher. A sermon, a lecture, above all a story, is so much 
the stronger when the essence of the moral is felt all the way through 
than when attached at the end. 

"Object-lesson" teaching has emphasized a materialistic tendency 
and an absorption in facts. Of course objects are needed at times in 
all good teaching. There has been too little presentation of the right 
kind of objects, of those which will make clear the essentials to be 
taught, but the object-lesson has often degraded into the illustration 
of the object and nothing more. Illustrations in "quarterlies" and 
the so-called "symbol" cards need to be critically studied with this 
thought in mind. What possible help toward a spiritual appreciation 
of the subject is found in the picture of a bird, because the expression 
is usedj "the Holy Spirit descended as a dove" ? One teacher rightly 
said long ago, "that mischievous bird" ruined for her and for her 
pupils what had been a beautiful opportunity. We are responsible 
for the crude religious ideas that many of our children gain and even 
retain in later years. 

A fine example of the possible bad use of a story from the stand- 
point of facts, or the possible good use from the standpoint of truth, 
is to be found in that of David and Nathan. If told with the emphasis 
laid on the facts of David's immoral relations with Bathsheba, etc., 
it becomes unsuitable for young children, but if told with a simple 
statement of King David's action in taking away from a poor man 
his wife because she was beautiful, and the emphasis laid on Nathan's 
pathetic story of the ewe lamb, it proves to be one of the strongest 
and most valuable pictures of selfish meanness and of the rights of 
ownership so much needed by children of eight and ten years of age. 
In telling of Elijah's going from earth, a useless detailed description 
of the whirlwind and the chariot of fire may be given, or a beautiful 
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word-picture of the leave-taking between the two friends may be 
made. The latter, even to an eight-year-old child, might give a 
helpful impression regarding death. 

A story needs to be a unit. The stories of the Old Testament are 
often stronger, of more interest, and of greater value with some 
incidental facts eliminated. In some passages of the Bible we find 
digressions that hinder the main thread of the story. Professor 
Moulton, in his selection and arrangement of Old Testament stories 
in his Children's Bible, shows how the unimportant, or the unsuitable 
parts for children may be omitted and the strength of the story be 
increased. 

With a deeper conception of the spiritual truth of the Old Testa- 
ment stories, the question of their historicity will not trouble us. 
Many so-called "untrue" stories in general literature have more 
truth in them than stories of actual fact. 

True fiction hath an higher end and scope 
Wider than fact: it is nature's possible 
Contrasted with life's actual mean. 



